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wont to comfort themselves, that one of the greatest feats
of original invention achieved "by mans was "begun after
fifty, must be thus far modified. Paradise Lost was com-
posed after fifty, but was conceived at thirty-two. Hence
the high degree of perfection realised in the total result
For there were combined to produce it the opposite virtues
of two distinct periods of mental development; the daring
imagination and fresh emotional play of early manhood,
with the exercised judgment and chastened taste of ripened
years. We have regarded the twenty-five years of Milton's
life between 1641 and the commencement of Parad,ise
Lost, as time ill laid out upon inferior work which any
one could do, and which was not worth doing by any one.
Yet it may be made a question if in any other mode than
by adjournment of his early design, Milton could have
attained to that union of original strength with severe
restraint, which distinguishes from all other poetry, except
that of Yirgil, the three great poems of his old age. If the
fatigue of age is sometimes felt in Paradise Regained, we
feel m Paradise Lost only (in the words of Chateaubriand),
" la maturity de Page a travers les passions des legeres
anne'es; une charme extraordinaire de vieillesse et de
jeunesse." .

A still farther inference is warranted by the Trinity
College jottings of 1641. Not the critics merely, but
readers ready to sympathise, have been sometimes inclined
to wish that Milton had devoted his power to a more
human subject, in which the poet's invention could have
had freer play, and for which his reader's interest eouldx/
have been more ready. And it has been thought that the
choice of a Biblical subject indicates the narrowing effect
of age, adversity, and blindness combined. We now know
that the Fall was the theme, if not determined on, at therefore, with which authors, as they age, aiects. In their naked, unadorned simplicity of language,
